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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



VII. 



THE contrast could scarcely be sharper than it is between the 
country in which we go to sleep on the fifth night of the 
overland journey and that in which we awake on the sixth morn- 
ing. The scorched, verdureless, uninspiring mountains, and the 
flat, fallow plains of the Humboldt, are replaced in the view from 
the car-window by the pine-clad Sierras ; the misty blue of deep 



canons ; the content of pasture-land ; the cold, brilliant surface of 
Alpine lakes ; and the rosy and white tips of preeminent peaks. 

At sunset we were in a region unutterably silent and desolate, 
upon which the intrusion of a railway seemed anomalous, so far- 
reaching and uncompromising was the barrenness. The sunset cast 
an evanescent warmth on the blighted soil, and a small patch of re- 




Lake Tahoe. 



luctant green marked the pool in which a wide river disappeared. 
We have travelled steadily on through the night, stopping at a few 
stations, which hold on to existence by a thread ; and passengers, 
awaking while the train has been still, have l)een startled by the 
complete silence of these outposts. The drought and infertility 
have spread as far west as the eastern slope of the Sierras; we 
have cut through the mountainous barrier by the canon of the 
Truckee River, and have crossed the line which separates California 
from Nevada. 

When the curtain of night is lifted, we are spinning around 
huddled foot-hills at an exhilarating altitude ; the earth is densely 
green, the sky intensely blue, and the atmosphere electrical. We 
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are in the very heart of the Sierras, upon which the snow falls to a 
depth of thirty feet, and in which the immigrants of old met the 
last obstacle before reaching the golden lowlands of California. 

Comparisons are suggested between this range and the Rocky 
Mountains, the latter being much superior in altitude, and rougher 
in conformation, while the Sierras are more imposing in the view 
from the passing train ; the railway threading them by more diffi- 
cult passes than those near Sherman by which the eastern range is 
crossed. Another point of contrast is in the vegetation. A scat- 
tering of stubby cedars and dwarf-pines, exhausted from the effort 
to sustain themselves, are the limit of verdure in that section of the 
Rocky Mountains penetrated by the railway ; but in the Sierras the 
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pines are plethoric in numbers and phenomenal in growth, streak- 
ing the steepest mountain-sides with their straight, inflexible shafts, 
and toning the landscape with their sombre dark-green. Eighty, 
one hundred, and one hundred and twenty feet are not uncommon 
sizes for those forest stoics, which seem to grow for the love of the 
mountains, independently of nutrition. Again, while the peaks are 
not as high, the track approaches them nearer than it does those 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the traveller may find himself among 
their snows when the lowlands are hot in August. 



"For four hundred miles," says Clarence King, who has made 
extensive surveys of the region, "the Sierras are a definite ridge, 
broad and high, and having the form of a sea-wave. Buttresses of 
sombre-hued rock, jutting at intervals from a steep wall, form the 
abrupt eastern slope ; irregular forests, in scattered growth, huddle 
together near the snow. The lower declivities are barren spurs, 
sinking into the sterile flats of the Great Basin. Long ridges of 
comparatively gentle outline characterise the western side ; but this 
sloping table is scored from base to summit by a system of parallel 
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Lake Angeline. 



transverse canons, distant from one another often less than twenty- 
five miles. They are ordinarily two or three thousand feet deep — 
falling at times in sheer, smooth-fronted cliffs ; again in sweeping 
curves, like the hull of a ship ; again in rugged, V-shaped gorges, 
or with irregular, hilly flanks — opening, at last, through gateways 
of low, rounded foot-hills, out upon the horizontal plain of the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento." 

The overland trains from the East and West pass some of the 
most interesting scenery of the Sierras in the night ; but the tourist 
who alights at Reno and makes the ditour to Virginia City may 



continue his journey to Sacramento by freight-train in the daytime, 
and this is what we should advise him to do, as the sights on the 
way will handsomely repay him for the inconveniences of the ca- 
boose. 

At Reno connection is made with the Virginia and Truckee Rail- 
way for Carson and Virginia City, the former thirty and the latter 
fifty miles distant, and at Carson stage connections are made with 
Lake Tahoe, which is fixed in the writer's memory as one of the 
exceptional revelations of Nature to which the most ardent enthu- 
siasms of Art cannot give undue praise nor exaggerated interpre- 
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tation. After the stage has been toiling up-hill for two or three 
hours along a dusty road, partly strung across a precipice, upon 
which swarm pines, firs, oaks, willows, and many strongly individu- 
alised shrubs, such as manzanita, with its brilliant crimson berries 
and birch-coloured stalks, and pale white-thorn, which in contrast 
with the former resembles a withered old man side by side with an 
exuberant country girl ; after two or three hours of travel, each 
moment of which has widened the outlook, and brought a stronger 
and colder wind, with a greater pungency of resin, into the face — 



the traveller attains the summit of the divide, and becomes the 
master of a visual situation commanding two extensive and very 
dissimilar pictures. 

His gaze turned to the east, he sees the smoky-red desert, with 
spiral columns of dust rising out of it — a relief-map washed with 
one colour — that colour an inarticulate expression of dejection ; 
the surface of the earth is crumpled with mountains to the extreme 
horizon, and the mountains have no other beauty, no other varia- 
tion to their prevailing maroon tint, than an occasional patch of 




Donner Lake, from the Snow- Sheas. 



snow. Now let him face the westward. Again there are moun- 
tains, a visibly accentuated chain drawn from the farthest north 
to the farthest south. But these are of imposing height, sharper 
modelling, and varied colouring — blue, purple, olive, and grey. 
The flat, wide valley of Clear Creek is interposed, and beyond this 
Lake Tahoe is discovered — cold, lucid, quivering with light, and 
encircled by an edge of snow-tipped peaks. No view of the Sierras 
from the railway is so fair and impressive as this, which is one of 
the grandest in all the far West. 



A rapid descent through an " open " canon, thickly studded with 
pines and firs, brings us to Glenbrook, on the shore of the lake, 
and thence the water may be circumnavigated by means of a little 
steamboat, which makes daily trips between May and October. 

Tahoe is about twenty-two miles long and ten miles wide. One- 
fourth of it is in Nevada, and three-fourths in California. The 
circumference is about seventy miles, allowing for the indentures 
of the shore. The water has been sounded to a depth of over 
1,600 feet, and is marvellously clear. Near the shore it is a 
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transparent emerald, flecked with the white of rounded granite 
boulders embedded in yellow sand, and in deeper places it is a 
blue— not such an indigo-blue as the Atlantic, but an unusual 
shade resembling the turquoise, its motion being as heavy as that 
of oil, and the low waves falling from the prow of a boat like folds 
of silk. There is a gloomy theory that the human body sinking in 
this serene depth is engulfed forever, and it is a fact that the 
bodies of the drowned have never yet been recovered. Marvellously 
clear as the water actually is in the shallows, moreover— the boats 



floating upon it seeming to be suspended in the air as we look 
clown upon them from the landings, and nothing save a thin sheet 
of glass seeming to intervene between the eye and the bottom — it 
is apparently opaque in the greater depths, an illusion which is 
only dispelled by the iridescence of a stray trout sporting at a depth 
of thirty or more feet. 

The lake is over 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and at times 
is so fiercely ruffled by the winds from the mountains that naviga- 
tion has to be abruptly closed. 




Donner Peak. 



From Tahoe City, a small settlement on the western shore, a 
stage-road leads through the Truckee Canon to Truckee, where we 
reconnect with the Central Pacific Railway, thirty-four miles west 
of Reno. Within a convenient area there are several other lakes, 
all of them offering inducements to the sportsman and to the lover 
of Nature : Lake Angeline, of which Mr. Woodward has made a 
striking illustration ; Cascade Lake, near Tahoe ; Silver Lake, from 
which the water-supply of Virginia City is drawn ; Palisade Lake, 
famous for trout ; Fallen-Leaf Lake, which, to the writer's mind, is 



the prettiest of all ; and Donner Lake, which is within three miles 
of Truckee. The latter is held in by mountains, including one 
called Donner Peak — forests of evergreens sloping to the water's 
edge, outward from which the banks are repeated in reflections. 
The best view is obtained from the western summit, however, and 
this is the standpoint which our artist selected for his picture. 

West of Truckee, the snow-sheds frequently interrupt the view 
from the cars ; and in between Strong's Canon and Emigrant 
Gap they are almost continuous for twenty-nine miles. 



